GLADIOLUS— 
GRETCHEN ZANG. 
This variety was origi- 
nated by Mrs. A. H. Aus- 
tin, Wayland, Ohio. It 
is a large growing variety 
of a most beautiful soft 
melting shade of pink 
blending into deep salm- 
on or: the lower petals. 
Mrs. Austin describes 
the celoringas approach- 
ing the brilliant coloring 
of the Beaute Poitevine 
gerarium. 
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GLAIDIOLUS—GRETCHEN ZANG. 


Gretchen Zang has a 
tall graceful spike and 
there is occasionally a 
waved one. The color- 
ing makes it especially 
valuable for florists’ use. 

Free producer of corm- 
lets. Blooms from small 
bulbs. Late to bloom. 

First prize winner at 
the flower shows of the 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio 
and has been given an 
award of merit by the 
same society. 
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The Iris. 


Written for California Cultivator by Mrs. J. J. Dean. 


HE IRIS is becoming more popular 

every year. The formation is most 

interesting, the fragrance of most va- 
rieties delightful and the soft restful colors 
of so many are a delight to the eye, or is 
it the soul, for as one writer in describing 
the natural beauties of a certain location 
remarked: “There are those who see 
all this wonderful display from year to 
year and yet it has no apparent attraction 
to them. Clearly it is not the eye but the 
soul that sees.” 

Probably no one who has attempted 
to interest the public in the Iris in a com- 
mercial way but has often met with a 
rebufi in one way or another. “Flags 
are so common—they grow wild back 
East where I lived.” Offer some large 
gorgeous flower and it will appeal to those 
people. We have often thought when we 
have heard someone speak almost dis- 
dainfully of “flags,” that the common 
name should have an added charm, and 
we were delighted recently when reading 
the description of the blue flag by that 
student and lover of nature, Gene Strat- 
ton Porter. After describing the wonder- 
ful formation of the flower, she says: 
“Nature is very frank, and these marvels 
are spread closely over her face for any 
one who cares to learn. I think those 
who understand and really appreciate 
these delicate processes among the flow- 
ers never again doubt that there is a 
Supreme Being. The Creator said: ‘And 
a bow shall be set in the cloud; and I 
will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth.’ So he evolved the rain- 
bow. On the painted lily faces the bot- 
anists of early Greece saw reproduced 
these wonderful colors, and so they named 
the plant ‘Iris,’ the rainbow. 

“Because the sky is blue, eternal and 
never changing, men have adopted this 
color to express friendship, which also 
should be eternal and never changing. 
True blue is dear to alh hearts and con- 


veys am express meaning; so again these’ 


wonderful flowers are baptized with 
truth. And as if no honor might be lack- 
ing, to the blue is added ‘flag.’ Never 
was other flower more highly honored in 
its naming. Sometimes beautiful plants 
and vines are insulted by scientists ap- 
plying to them careless, contradictory, 
imcongruous terms. Here is one 


embarrassed by riches both in its scien- 
tific and common uame. Think what his 
flag symbolizes to a man! It means so 
much that for it he severs the dearest 
ties of earth, leaves a home of comfort 
and faces untold hardships, exposes his 
»ody to sickness, wound:, and many 
forms of death. For it he sacrifices every- 
thing else on earth, yielding with smiling 
ips life itself. 

“So when the slender, exquisite leaves 
of the Iris waved on the free winds of the 
marsh with the abandon and grace of the 
flag, some one caught the resembiance, 
and to the symbol of eternal truth was 
acted that of liberty, and the rainbow 
lily became the blue flag, the true flag.” 

The West does not seem to be keeping 
pace with the East in the cultivation of 
the Iris, and it seems the more strange 
when we consider that our climatic con- 
ditions are much better suited to their re- 
quirements, particularly the fine large 
Asia Minor and Eastern species and their 
hybrids. It is doubtful if there is another 
location where they grow to greater per- 
fection, producing fine large rhizomes 
with no root rot trouble; no drenching 
rain to ruin the blossoms; and an un- 
usually long blooming period. Some va- 
tieties too bloom more than once; most 
of the true Germanicas make three crops 
of bloom ; in early spring and late spring 
or early summer and again in the fail or 
early winter. By proper selection we can 
have Irises a greater part of the year. 

One of the most valuable for Southern 
California, as well as for locations that 
are not so mild, is the Unguicularis 
group, more commonly known as I. sty- 
losa. They are natives principally of 
Algeria and Greece, are delicately beauti- 
ful and possess perhaps the most delightful 
— of the wholegenus. They have 

pretty grassy evergreen foliage, two 
feet in length in some varieties, shorter 
in others, and a well developed clump 
will occupy a space some two to three 
feet in diameter. This Iris can scarcely 
wait for the cool weather, and we occa- 
sionally see biossoms in the summer, but 
usually by September it can wait no 
longer if watered and then flowers at 
more frequent intervals until in Decem- 
ber or January it is at its height, and alarge 
clump will be a mass of bloom nestling 
among the foliage. The stem is very 
short, but the perianth tube is very long, 
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six inches and sometimes even twelve in- 
ches in length, so that answers for a 
stem. In gathering it is best to gather 
just before the flower opens, grasping the 
tube firmly and pulling gently so as not 
to pull up the immature buds which will 
develop later. They come im various 
shades of lilac, purple and white, and 
have a central band of orange or yellow. 
The markings of some are much finer 
than others. Both plant and fiower re- 
semble somewhat many of our native 
Californian Irises although the fiowers 
average somewhat larger in most varie- 
ties. After January they gradually de- 
crease until March or a little later. Some 
varieties, Speciosa, for instance, do not 
come into bloom so early and comsequently 
bloom later. It does not seem possible 
that anyone who cares for flowers would 
not like this Iris, and the fact that it 
blooms in mid-winter when flowers are 
scarce, makes it so much more valuable. 
It is a fitting companion to the vioiets, 
and the two combine very nicely for table 
decorations. 

Again in our climate some of the Asia 
Minor Irises of the Germanica type come 
into bloom in March, others in April and 
May, and it is the last of Jume before 
they are all gone. 

During July and August we do not ex- 
pect to see many Irises as that is their 
natural resting time. In the fall and 
early winter, however, quite a number 
bloom. 

We have referred only to the large 
flowered Germanica type as these are the 
most popular perhaps of the genus, and 
the pretty Stylosa which because of its 
blooming habit is doubly valuable. 


An Appropriate Christmas Gift. 


What could be better than a box of 
Gladiolus corms nicely labeled and sent 
direct from the grower to your friend as 
a Christmas gift, as advertised in this 
issue? There is justone thing that could 
be better and that is toaccompany this gift 
with a year’s subscription to THE Mop- 

ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. This will keep 
up your friend’s interest in the Gladiolus 
the year through and remind him (or 
her) of your thoughtfulness every month 
in the year. Order now. The subscrip- 
tion rate advances January lst and you 
can also extend your own subscription 
until January Ist at the presemt rate for 
as long as you care to. If you send ina 
subscription for a friend along with your 
own renewal for years or more, we 
will accept the combination at the rate of 
50c. per year. 
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Wintering Dahlia Bulbs. 


Dahlias are popular farm flowers. They 
grow readily from seeds, blooming the 
first season, with a fair proportion of 
choice flowers from the ordinary grade of 
seeds, and they can be increased rapidly 
when fine specimens are produced. Then 
the tubers can be easily kept over winter 
in any cellar or cave, or in a room where 
they will not freeze. 

Dahlia tubers will not stand any freez- 
ing, but the tops should be killed 4 frost 
before they are dug. Diiz carefully so 
the tubers will not be loosened from the 
stalks, for without a part of the stalk the 
tubers are valueless. Cut the stalk off 
so several inches is left attached to the 
bulbs and they will be much easier 
handled. 

Pack the tubers in a box of sand or 
dust as soon as you dig them. If you 
wish to label each tuber, fasten the label 
to the stalk so it will be above the soil in 
which they are packed. If you have a 
number of one kind it is best to separate 
the sorts with a piece of cardboard and 
label only one of the plants in each bunch. 
Some label only the colors, and group all 
the shades of each color, thus saving la- 
beling, and enabling them to plant in 
color groups as well as if fully labeled. 

It is not necessary for the soil or sand 
to be kept moist, but slightly damp will 
make the bulbs keep more perfectly. If 
too wet they will start to grow if the cel- 
lar is warm enough to permit it, or they 
may rot. Dust, dry soil or sand will 
cause them to shrivel « little but does no 
particular hurt except making them a 
little slower in starting. 

Do not save any detached tubers, for 
no tuber without a piece of the stem will 
grow, as the eyes are in the old stalk 
just where the tubers attach to it. In 
dividing for planting split the stalks so 
each tuber gets a piece.—L. H. Coss in 
Rural Life. 


“Tall Bearded Iris.” 
Walter Stager, Ster'iing, Ill., sends us 
his bookiet entitled, “Tal! Bearded Iris.” 
This is not a catalogue but a booklet of 
descriptive matter. The Iris in poetry 
and literature is given a prominent place 


at the beginning of the booklet, followed 
by classification of species, structural 


characteristics and general suggestions 
on planting, culture and propagation. 
The final chapters consist: of the use of 
the Iris as a garden plamt and for cut 
flowers with the names of a few varie- 
ties. 
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Dates of Bloom 


[Alverstoke, England.] 
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Planting could not be started as soon as in pre 
and it was further delayed in consequence of wet weather. 


are from nine to fourteen days later than 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











A FEW LESSONS. 


For the ‘ast six or eight months the 
weather in this vicinity, northeastern 
Ohio, has been a safe gamble. In the 
dry districts, when threatening cicuds 
shadowed the skies to inky darkness and 
gave every promise of a flood of rain, 
the anxious Gladiolus grower could safely 
wager his last cent that not a drop would 
fall on his thirsty fields, while in the de- 
luged sections a grower had good reason 
to become apprehensive when a cloud the 
size of his hand appeared on the horizon. 

One might call it a year of warnings or 
lessons. One of those seasons when ex- 
perience decides to teach the new grow- 
ers that there are many unexpected 
obstacles to prepare for and overcome be- 
fore success will smile upon him, and at 
the same time to jog the memory of older 
ones. It brought to mind a number of 
lessons learned from experience in our 
own work and in observing the methods, 
and some mistakes, of other growers. 

One of the Springtime lessons was to 
get the black bulblets planted early while 
the soil was moist so that the shell could 
soften and start into growth early, for if 
planted late and dry weather came, they 
would lie in the soil until late rains 
caused them to sprout, which would be 
too late to make size, and frosts destroy 
the tender growth. 

A (dry) summer warning was to give 
the most intensive cultivation or lose the 
crop. The cultivator had to be kept go- 
ing both to keep the weeds out and the 
moisture in. The work to be done in 
such a way that the soil would be thrown 
upon each side and in between the bulbs 
forming a complete dust blanket. Such 
cultivation is done more thoroughly with 
a walking cultivator which, of course, 
makes more work but the extra growth is 
worth it. General cultivation between 
rows is all right for a season of fairly 
good rainfall but during drouth frequent 
stirring close to the row helps put on the 


size. 

Early planted bulblets can be dug early, 
and one important lesson learned was to 
do it, getting them out of the ground in 
late August or early September. Although 
green and still growing there would be less 
loss of the small bulbs in the soil and no 
injury to them. Dug eaxly and put in a 
warm airy place they would cure quickly 
and be stored where they were to stay 
until cleaned. 
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With the bulblet stock curing, the next 
step was the digging of larger bulbs, and 
there were as many lessons to learn as 
there are variations of weather. How to 
get them harvested in a rainy season be- 
fore grim winter locked the soil was a 
particularly serious proposition, and we 
once happened to visit a grower when he 
was experiencing that special difficulty. 

The grower worked desperately and the 
helpers thought they did. Snowstorms 
came, followed by heavy freezing and days 
of mud. They tried forking but it seemed 
dangerously slow and to save time plowed 
them loose, and right there came another 
lesson, for the plow had been set too 
deep. It raised so much of the soil with 
the bulbs that they could not separate 
from it. The tops broke off and bulbs 
and soil were gathered up together and 
heaped in the trays. 

A storage lesson was to shake and 
toss with a fork, the bulbs from the soil 
when putting them into the trays from 
the wagon leaving the dirt and loosened 
bulblets in a pile until they could be 
screened. The large bulbs free from soil 
would soon be ready for cleaning and 
early shipping. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 

















This shows seven new corms resulting 
from division of a single old corm. Can 
anyone tell us if these divisions will be 
as satisfactory for blooming as young 
stock grown from bulblets? Our own 
experience is that these multiple divisions 
are more than likely to come blind when 
planted. Let us hear from others. 





New Peonies from Seed: 


There are a great many lovers of that 
old favorite, the Peony, who apparently 
do not know that new beautiful varieties 
are easily grown from the seed. The ex- 
perience of Mrs. Austin Powers of White- 
side county, Illinois, in growing seedlings, 
will show the possibilities open to anyone 
with a little time and patience to give to 
the work. 

Seven years ago, while working around 
a bush of the old common white Peony, 
Mrs. Powers discovered several tiny plants 
coming up in the sod at the edge of the 
old clump. Shedug them up and found the 
seeds still attached to the roots, so that 
the little plantlets were easily identified 
as Peony seedlings. Curious to know 
what they would produce, she planted 
them, tended them carefully, and reset 
the plants as they became larger. The 
fourth year after the discovery of the 
seedlings she was rewarded by seeing one 
plant produce a bloom; and the next year 
several others began to bloom. 

The new varieties were all of some 
shade of pink, from the most delicate 
salmon to a dark pink, almost like the 
old-fashioned red Peony. They ranged 
from beautiful singles to immense double 
forms nearly nine inches in diameter, and 
all from a perfectly white parent. Every 
one of them was well worth perpetuating. 
A local florist and nurseryman pronounced 
one of them a really splendid Peony. 
Another set of seedlings has since been 
found under the same white parent, but 
none of these have yet reached the bloom- 
ing age. A year ago a large number of 
seedlings were discovered under various 
ones of the original seedling. These have 
been set out as before and the result is 
anxiously awaited. 

The reader must not expect to find 
seedlings under every Peony bush, for 
some of them do not seem to produce 
seed. The seeds do not all grow the first 
year, some of them failing to germinate 
until the second year, or possibly even 
later. It will be about four years before 
the seedlings can be expected to bloom, 
although with good care they may bioom 
the third year. Mrs. Powers’ experience 
with these seedlings is only an instance 
of what any Peony lover could do by 
exercising a little care and patience. The 
result will be very interesting to say the 
least, and there is a possibility of making 
considerable profit by the production and 
introduction of some choice new varieties. 
Many neighbors to whom Mrs. Powers 
has shown these flowers have declared 
that they never knew of Peonies producing 
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seed in this way. and even one of the 
local florists would not believe it to be a 
fact, and had never before seen a variety 
bearing single blooms. In fact it was 
just a chance discovery in this case, but 
one which when followed up has proved 
to be of great interest.—L. F. P. in Suc- 
cessful. Farming. 


Manure Can Replace 
Costly Fertilizers. 


Can barnyard manure be worth $8 to 
$9 a ton for use on farmcrops? At pres- 
ent prices for commercial fertilizers, it 
has had this value in tests conducted by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Eight tons of manure reinforced with 
320 pounds of acid phosphaté has been as 
effective in increasing crop yields as the 
same quantity of acid phosphate mixed 
with 480 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
260 pounds of muriate of potash, in tests 
covering 20 years at the experiment Sta- 
tion at Wooster. 

Nitrate of soda now costs nearly four 
cents a pound, and muriate of potash 20 
cents. At such prices the eight tons of 
manure has had a replacement value of 
at least $70. 

Every pound of manure saved and used 
with the utmost economy will relieve the 
fertilizer situation this year and put crop 
yields on a higher level.—Florists’ Ex- 
change. 


Moving Flower Plants. 


J. O. G., Pine Co., Minn., writes: “I 
have some Fconies, Roses, Lilies and 
other flowering plants that I wish to 
move this fall, and would like to know if 
it is safe to do it and, if it is, what is the 
best time to do the moving. Can I break 
up the Peonies and set several colors in 
one bunch, or is it best to leave them as 
they are ?” 

One of the best times for moving 
Peonies, Lilies, Iris and nearly ail her- 
baceous plants is early in September or 
late in August, as soon as the heat of 
mid-summer is past and the days begin 
to be cool and the weather moist. Herb- 
aceous plants inciude all of those that die 
down to the ground in the close of the 
season and start from the root in the 
spring. Woody plants, such as Roses and 
flowering shrubs, cannot be moved very 
safely in our climate except in spring. 

You can readily divide your Peonies, 
and very likely the other perennials, 
when you move them this fall. I would 
not set the peonies closer than two feet 
apart.— The Farmer. 
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Gla-di'-o-lus is the singular of Gla-di'-o-li. 
Correctly pronounced with accent on the syllable “ di.’’ 





“Not True to Name.” 


Your editorial under this heading in the 
September number came at a very op- 
portune time and will, I trust, help to 
impress on growers the necessity of care 
in lifting and storing this year’s crop. 

The trouble you speak of is no doubt 
caused by scarcity of help, but do growers 
seriously “rogue” their stocks when in 
bloom ? 

One experiences the same trouble with 
seed potatoes, but the prices of different 
growers soon tell their own stories, and one 
does not take long to learn that the term 
“cheap and nasty” applies to seeds as 
well as to other things. 

If true and clean stocks are required 
one must be prepared to pay a fair price 
and to expect to get them at any other, 
is asking for trouble and disappointment. 

As to handling stock after it has been 
received—even in the handling of one’s 
own grown stock accidents will happen. 
This year my Bordecux came up true to 
label, but it also came up in a row of 
Karl Lutz and in two rows of Golden 
West. How the mixture was made, no 
one knew, but it was quite certain that 


some Bordeaux was spilt over the other 
two varieties. 

I have always found growers, with two 
exceptions, ready to make good any fail- 
ures or mistakes in goods supplied whether 
in seeds or bulbs. It is to the interest of 
the grower to have a satisfied customer. 

SMILAX. 


A Flower Show Suggestion. 

It is suggested that when the American 
Gladiolus Society gets up another prize 
list for an annual show that a little more 
attention should be given to descriptions 
and designation of the color classes. For 
instance, in blue, mauve, purple, salmon, 
pink, etc., mention might be made of 
some varieties that clearly come in the 
different classes like Baron Hulot for 
purple or dark blue; Badenia, Blue Jay or 
Mary Fennell for mauve. It might be 
well also to designate in what classes 
such varieties as Empress of India, Neger- 
furst, Goliath, etc., should be placed. 

Also should there not be a separate 
class for the salmon or orange varieties 
such as Orange Glory, Pride of Goshen, 
Halley, Prince of Wales, Hohenzollern, etc.? 
If some well known varieties were men- 
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tioned in each color class, then every- 
body would know in what classes to show 
his varieties. ‘ 

There seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion about colors, especially in purple, 
blue, salmon or pink. America, for in- 
stance, is called by everybody a light 
lavender and yet it is used to compete in 
the pink class. I believe a little more 
description would be very helpful. 

C. ZEESTRATEN. 


Late Digging of Gladiolus Corms. 


Owing to bad weather the editor this 
year was very late in getting his Gladi- 
olus corms out of the ground. Some were 
dug as late as the middle of November. 
It was noticeable that the corms dug last 
had cormels of extraordinary size and 
development and it would seem that those 
who want to get all the increase possible 
from a new rare variety should leave the 
corms in the ground as late as possible in 
the fall. 

Here is another suggestion: It seems 
apparent that when the first real killing 
frost comes, it stops all growth of the 
parent corm, but it does not seem to stop 
the growth of the cormels. The cormels 
seem to keep right on growing at least 
for a time. Perhaps some of the older 
and experienced growers can tell us 
something definite about this. 

MADISON COOPER. 


One of our correspondents in England 
writes with the suggestion that we should 
have an article prepared entitled, “The 
Striking Novelties of the Year.” He re- 
fers, of course, to the Gladiolus. Such an 
article would surely be interesting to all 
of us, but we would doubtiess all pick a 
different list. At the same time some of 
the novelties are so distinctive that per- 
haps they would be selected by most any 
of us. Not all varieties which win prizes 
at flower shows can be called representa- 
tive varieties. Often a variety will win a 
prize through sheer quality of bloom and 
not from any extraordinary merit of the 
variety as a variety. This has been the 
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case in a number of instances which we 
recall at the moment. The fact that a 
variety wins a prize once or even more 
than once, does not necessarily mean 
that it is an extra good thing in itself. 
Perhaps it only means that the person 
who grows it is an expert in his line. 
The variety which is really meritorious 
must be grown by a number of different 
people and under different conditions to 
prove that it has real merit. 


Every Gladiolus grower should have at 
least a few Primulinus Hybrids. Some of 
them are extremely beautiful and there is 
a great variation of shades and variety of 
form to them. They have a distinctive 
form although the form varies greatly, 
too. The colorings and mottlings and 
the yellow and orange shades are very 
pleasing to those who are especially fond 
of these colors. Of course there is as 
much difference in Primulinus Hybrids as 
there is in the other species of Gladioli, 
but one can select and sort so as to prop- 
agate the best only, the same as with 
other varieties. They may be grown in 
mixture or with the different varieties 
selected as desired. 





One of our subscribers who was greatly 
interested in the articles on Gladiolus 
growing in the South, suggests that some 
of our friends who have had experience 
in California might say something about 
the possibilities in that tropical climate. 
We would be glad to hear from anyone 
who has had experience and who will tell 
us what the results hav»: been. 





The readers of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER will confer a favor on the 
Editor by sending in clippings from their 
local papers relating to the Gladiolus. 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER aims 
to collect into one publication all of the 
available facts and information concern- 
ing the Gladiolus which appears in print 
and you can help us as suggested by 
sending in items which come under your 
eye from time to time. 




















WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


RELIABILITY.—“ AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


I was looking at my Gladiolus beds a 
few days ago, and the failure of some of 
my new purchases recalled to my mind 
some notes, made by an Australian on 
some new English Daffodils. These in- 
cluded : 

“What a flower to bloom at £4 :4s. !” 

“What poor flowers to have been cracked 
up as something extra fine in the catalogue 
when they were first distributed !” 

“Has not yet flowered.” 

The same remarks might be applied to 
some of the recent introductions of Gladi- 
oli, whether American, Dutch, English or 
French. But what can be said of those 
which have failed not only to bloom, but 
even to grow at all’ When you find a 
failure surrounded by strong healthy 
neighbors, it is rather a shock to be told 
that the failure is due to bad cultivation 
and lack of moisture! Such was my ex- 
perience last year. This year I sought 
for the source of the trouble and on lift- 
ing the bulbs and examining them in the 
light of the information and Fig. B on p. 
32 of Vol. 3, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower, I had no difficulty in arriving 
at the true cause of the failure. 











Again some novelties appear in a cata- 
Jogue one year and disappear the next, 
why? That some novelties are insuf- 
ficiently tested before being put on the 
market is well known, but growers should 
be more careful of their reputations for 
reliability, and hesitate to rush a novelty 
onto the market. How many firms, after 
extensively advertising a novelty, would 
decline to quote for it on the ground that 
it had not come up to expectation, and 
would have to be subject to further trial, 
before being placed in their catalogue? 

I would suggest that where novelties 
are discarded by the introducers some 
note of the fact should be made in a 
subsequent catalogue. G. C. 





GROWING EXHIBITICN GLADIOLI. 
To THE EpiTor:— 


In a recent number of your bright little 
magazine I came across some reference 
to a former article regarding my instruc- 
tions as to growing giant or, exhibition 
Gladiolus blooms. It seems that one of 
your readers understood from the cul- 
tural notes in my 1917 catalog that 
highest forcing culture was our general 
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field practice. I do not think that any 
careful reader can find any such state- 
ment in our cultural suggestion, nor would 
any such method be possible on such 2 
large basis as we grow, for both the rea- 
sons, that the expense would be prohibi- 
tive and the quality of bulbs be injured 
for the succeedingyear. Asis well known 
we do not grow for cut or show flowers 
but grow with the one end in view: to 
supply the most exacting private growers 
with the best bulbs possible. Under the 
extreme forcing cultural methods, which 
I gave for those wishing to grow prize 
or giant blooms, there is no doubt the 
bulbs would be injured. High class cul- 
ture in another sense, that of growing 
ideal bulbs for the following year, would 
not necessarily impair the value of the 
bulbs. Such high class culture would not, 
however, be the forcing method recom- 
mended for growing giant flowers, but 
rather would be the growing in a normal 
soil of high fertility and include very fre- 
quent and thorough culture and the best 
possible storing and handling of the crop. 
It is true that bulbs grown in this mzn- 
ner, namely, in a first class soil and given 
the best of culture in every way through- 
out the season would give an increased 
size of bulb, or corm, and a very largely 
increased quantity of high quality corm- 
lets. The fields on which our own stock 
is grown are oaly of fair average quality 
of sandy loam. We use no fertilizers at 
present but prepare our soil only by seed- 
ing to a heavy stand of oats in the fall 
preceding the use of the fields for the 
Gladiolus. I might add that a large part 
of the credit for the high quality of our 
bulbs is due to the inherent vigor of the 
new strains we have produced. My ad- 
vice to the commercial grower of bulbs, as 
well as other crops, is, cultivate often and 
thoroughly. To the grower of show fiow- 
ers; give intense forcing culture. The 
former method produces quality bulbs, 
the latter the prize: blooms. 
A. E. KUNDERD. 


SELF-FERTILITY OF THE GLADIOLUS. 


I notice in the October issue of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER something 
about Gladiolus spikes covered with cheese 
cloth as to whether or not they are self- 
fertilizing. It is well known that some 
crosses of Gladioli will not produce seed. 
It has been my experience that most seed 
bearing parents are self-fertilizing. In 
fact, I have never discovered anything to 
the contrary, but have never made any 
extended tests along this line. 

E. T. BARNES. 








ORIGIN AND IDENTITY OF VARIETIES 

Regarding Mr. B. Hammond Tracy’s ar- 
ticle in the October number of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, page 149, as tothe 
origin of some varieties, he writes: “ Mrs. 
James Lancashire and Rouge Torch were 
both segregated at Cedar Acres.” Mr. 
Tracy’s article was in answer to an in- 
quiry in the August issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER as to the origin of 
the above varieties. 

For my own part I fail to see how the 
word “segregated” answers the question 
as to the origin of these varieties. Did 
Mr. Tracy by the result of his own hy- 
bridizing note these varieties and segre- 
gate (separate) them as being worthy of 
a name? If he did then the origin is 
with him. Or did he note them among a 
mixture of some seedlings he had bought 
and segregate (separate) them from the 
others? In this case, if he is able to re- 
member -‘ whom he bought them, this 
person, I should think, would be the or- 
iginator, and the question as to the origin 
would thus be traced. 

I would like very much myself to know 
the real originator of Mrs. Lancashire as 
it is a very fine variety. 

Could Mr. Tracy throw any light upon 
the origin of two varieties which he had 
labeled, in his very attractive display at 
the Bronx Park show this fall, Amethyst 
and Sunset? There was quite a lot of 
these, I should judge about twenty or 
thirty spikes of each, in baskets or vases. 

I especially noted these varieties and 
examined them closely and they are, even 
to the minutest markings and coloring, 
similar to two varieties I have been grow- 
ing for about four years. Sunset is ex- 
actly like a variety I have, called Bernice 
or Black’s. No. 111 and Amethyst like 
Black’s No. 114. These I purchased of 
Mr. Black, then at Independence, Iowa, 
or Mr. Woodruff, I forget which. Mr. 
Tracy, I should think, could easily tell 
whether these originated by his own hy- 
bridizing or whether he purchased them 
and of whom, and find out how the con- 
fusion of names originated. This con- 
fusion of names, I think, is detrimental 
to the business for several reasons that 
could be mentioned. 

In my past five years’ growing Gledioli 
I have wasted considerable time and 
money only to find out that: 

Faust (from Holland), Harvard and 
George Paul are the same. Mr. Cowee 
also has a Faust which is an entirely dif- 
ferent variety from Faust (as grown in 
Holland.) 

Madam Lemoiner and Easter are the 


same. 
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Old Rose, Chocolate Drop and Purple 
Prince are the same. 

Waterloo and Taconia are the same. 

Velvet King same as Wm. Meson. 

Autumn Queen the same as Lillian. 
(Beautiful variety by the way.) 

Grenadier and Mrs. Scott Durand the 
same. 

Baltimore is the exact double of Hohen- 
zollern. 


The variety Mr. Tracy sells as Rouge 
Torch, as far asI can see, is just like a 
variety Mr. Black sells under the name of 
Beulah or Black’s 113, and i have seen it 
cataloged in one catalog (I forget which 
one) as “ Rouge Torch (B. 113).” 

B. F. STALNAKER. 





CURING GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


I am drying my Gladiolus corms in a 
colony brooder house. The coal burning 
colony stove is in a room 8x8 ft. with 
portions of the window openings covered 
with cotton cloth. So far I can sce no 
reason why they are not going to cure 

“perfectly, and it is very much easier to 
keep the fire going than to watch the 
sun and be obliged to carry the trays out 
and in between showers. 

LESLIE CRANE. 
Note by the Editor— 

Mr. Crane’s plan seems to be a good 
one, but we should advise caution in dry- 
ing in this way, to not overdo the work, 
as it would likely injure the vitality of 
the corms. Besides, nothing will take 
the place of direct sunshine. To avoid 
carrying trays in and out we use a water- 
proof canvas for covering the trays at 
night and during rainy weather. 





STORING DAHLIA TUBERS. 


Note one of your readers has had 
trouble keeping dahlia buibs. Dig the 
toes, cut the tops off at once, remove 
only the excess dirt and place on the cel- 
lar floor. Cover completely with dry dirt 
or dust. Three weeks before planting 
water once sufficientiy to start growth so 
that division will be easy. I have carried 
through hundreds of clumps every year 
in this way without the loss or shriveling 
of a single toe. ’ 

Pau L. WARD. 





ROOT GROWTH ON NEW CORMS. 


I thank Geo. S. Woodruff for putting 
me right on this point. On reading his 
communication in the June number, I 
lifted one or twocorms which had bloomed, 
and confirmed his statement. G. C. 
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An American Boy’s 
Patriotic Appeal. 


A letter from B. Hammond Tracy, Jr., 
to his father, B. Hammond Tracy, of Wen- 
ham, Mass., strikes a note of patriotism 
which should be instiiled in the hearts of 
all true American boys and we are pleased 
to print this letter with Mr. Tracy’s per- 
mission. 

Mr. Tracy, Jr., left for France last 
February with the Harvard unit. He was 
with section 7 at Verdun, where he at- 
tained his majority. Later he was in the 
Champaigne district and encamped on 
the ancient battlefield of Attila, the Ter- 
rible Hun. The letter which we print 
below was written at this piace. He is 
now with Section 3, Armee d‘Orient, on 
the Macedonian front: 


“ Dear Mother and Father: 


os vow letters came to me yesterday, and now I 
wish I had said nothing about aviation until 
nearer the end of my ambulance service. I am 
sorry you take aviation sc hard, for the mortality 
is only 8 — cent. more than that of the infantry. 
The whole argument amounts to this: I am first . 
all'of military age and must e up some servic 
now that we are at war; am physically fit for 
aviation, while there are millions over and under 
age available for ambulanciers and camions. Do 
you wish me to be called an ambuscée, when I 
comehome? And that is what they call us here, 
now that America is at war. The air life is a bit 
more dangerous, but death comes from a little 
bullet and is quick and clean. One is not blown 
into infinity by marmite or other high explosives 
which leave unbelievable holes in one’s body. 
One fights man to man in the air. 

“I must do some military duty and my six 
months’ experience and my knowledge of French 
are of value to those om I am trying to help. 
After all, if I am not to survive this war, what 
difference does it make how I go about it? No 
one wants to come home more thanI do. No one 
is more fed up on this war than I am, but my 
wishes and your wishes are almost nothing. Our 
sorrow is like sunshine when you think of the sor- 
row caused by the death of the 7,000,000 men who 
have died since August, 1914. One learns to 
feel. that death is easy after watching these 
Frenchmen die. 

“And are you, my mother and my father, 
going to refuse to sacrifice one son, when mil- 
lions of others have done far more? Could you 
have followed me through some of the places I 
have been the last week you would have in- 
finite confidence in my luck. Something more 
than the power of a piece of gold is guiding 
me through these bursting shells. J—— is go- 
ing into aviation and his mother has no dear 
little sisters to take his place. Perhaps I am 
wrong to urge you to let me go on, but I have all 
the papers made out and take the medical exami- 
nation soon. In America we are taught that one’s 
country comes first, and am I now to throw over 
the legacy of the revoluticn? In France an avia- 
tor is considered worth 1,000 men. Can you im- 

agine my being worth 1, 000 men? However, this 
is no time for joking. Only think of the millions 
who have lost more than I can ever be, of mothers 
who have lost several sons, as well as their hus- 
bands, and their Ganeiere ruined by German 
officers, and of husbands fighting, never knowing 
the fate of their sons, wives and daughters. 
is watching me, and if anything should go 
wrong, sorrow a little and thank God that you 





could sacrifice one so dear to you in the cause of 
right. When you have decided, write to me at 
once. All my plans shall stop until I hear again. 
Let B—— read this letter. I do hope he will 
never be called to leave America for this God- 
forsaken country. 

is is reconquered territory and no one is 
living above the ground. Wheat fields are the 
only gardens, with patches of radishes and lettuce 
about. Weather is wonderful. 

“Once more let me assure you that I realize 
how much I owe to you and dad, and wiil come at 
permission—come home only to return, for I 
—_= never stay away from this war now until 
it 

“ HAMMOND.” 


Gladioli at Connecticut Fair. 


At the Connecticut fair which opened 
Labor Day at Hartford, Conn., there was 
a large exhibit of flowers among which 
Gladioli held a prominent position. 

The Silver Cup for the largest and best 
collection was won by C. Ww. Brown & 
Son, of Ashland, Mass. 

The following are the awards with the 
names of the varieties shown: 

25 spikes America—E. M. Smith, East 
Hartford, lst; C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd. 

25 spikes Mrs. King—E. M. Smith, 1st; 
C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd. 

25 spikes Mrs. Frank Pendieton—C. W. 
Brown & Son, Ist; E. M. Smith, 2nd. 

20 spikes Pink—E. M. Smith, Ist; C. 
W. Brown & Son, 2nd. 

20 spikes Scarlet—F. H. Pond, Bristol, 
Conn., lst, with Princeps; E. M. Smith, 
2nd, with Princeps. 

20 spikes White—C. W. Brown & Son, 
lst, with Rochester White; N. Nelson, 
Hartford, 2nd, with Glory of Holland. 

5 spikes Crimson—C. W. Brown & Son, 
lst, with Hazel Harvey; Mills & Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., 2nd, with Mrs. Wait. 

5. spikes Scarlet-—C. W. Brown & Son, 
lst, with Liebesfeuer ; E. M. Smith, 2nd, 
with Tavistock. 

5 spikes Yellow—F. H. Pond, ist, with 
Canary Bird; C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd, 
with Mongolian. 

5 spikes Lilac—C. W. Brown & Son, 
1st, with Scarsdale; Mills & Co., 2nd, with 
Florence. 

5 spikes Mauve—E. M. Smith, 1st, with 
Scarsdale ; C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd. 

5 spikes Blue—N. Nelson, lst, with 
Baron Hulot; E. M. Smith, 2nd, with 
Baron Hulot. 

.5 spikes Dark Pink—E. M. Smith, Ist, 
with Panama; H. Nelson, 2nd, with 
Panama. 

5 spikes Light Pink—C. W. Brown & 
Son, lst, with America ; H. Melson, 2nd; 
with Rosy Spray 

5 spikes Striped — Mills & Co., lst, with 
Niagara: C. W. Brown & Son, 2nd, with 
May. 
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Save Your Stable Manure. 


The experiment stations tell us that 
stable manure is worth somewhere around 
$4.00 per ton now on a basis of present 
high cost of fertilizer. Of course this is 
an exact and arbitrary statement, but we 
may assume that it is approximately cor- 
rect. Therefore, conserve your manure 
supply. Fork over the manure pile fre- 
quently to prevent burning and leave the 
pile with a flat top, and not a conical top, 
so that the rains may soak through and 
prevent burning and prevent fire-fanging. 
Frequent forking over will save a lot of 
the nitrogen content. Most directions 
for flower growing and gardening insist 
on using well rotted manure, but please 
note that there is most always a big loss 
in allowing manure to rot before it is ap- 
plied to the ground.. It is a pretty safe 
rule to apply fresh manure early in the 
fall to be plowed under in the spring, 
but it is a still better rule to plow in the 
fall, spread the manure on the newly 
plowed ground and thoroughly cultivate 
with a discharrow, then, if you want to 
plow again in the spring and have some 
well rotted manure to put on top of the 
spring plowing before harrowing you will 
have pretty nearly an ideal handling of 
the manure problem. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Long Keeping Qualities of Gladi- 
olus Corms—-Forcing Gladioli. 


In the spring of 1916 I distributed some 
mixed corms to a Sunday school. Some 
half a dozen that were left over remained 
in the church for some weeks, when I 
took them home and put them on a 
pantry-shelf. There they stayed through- 
out the summer and following winter, and 
I planted them June 14. Atthat time not 
a sprout nor root had started on either of 
them, but two or three had grown fairly 
sized new corms on top of the old ones. 
They were badly dried up and some of 
them decayed, yet after a time one of them 
made its appearance above ground, and 
Sept. 18 opened out the first bloom of 
an exceptionally fine spike of Klondike. 

That shows the ability of a Gladiolus 
corm to stand grief. It was dug October, 
1915, and planted June 14, 1917, thus hav- 
ing been out of the ground twenty months, 
most of that time enduring the heat and 
dryness of an atmosphere that Gladioli 
are not generally supposed to endure. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to say that although it may be best 
to keep corms through the winter at a 
little above the freezing point, those who 
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cannot conveniently do so need not fear 
of entire failure. It so happens that it is 
convenient for me to keep my corms in 
aroom in a cellar where bees are kept, 
and where the temperature is generally 
not far from 50°. Yet I could hardly ask 
that corms should winter in better con- 
dition. Perhaps one reason is that there 
is excellent ventilation, and the air is al- 
ways about as pure as outdoors. A corm 
can hardly be blamed for going bad in a 
stuffy, moldy place such as some cellars 
are. Incidentally it may be said that a cel- 
lar of that kind is not the best place fora 
family to live over. 

In that same cellar I succeed to a con- 
siderable extent in keeping corms over 
summer till the next fall for the purpose 
of having them bloom in the window the 
next winter. Some of them start sprouts, 
and if near the ground they start roots, 
but kept well up from the ground a fair 
proportion keep in apparently perfect 
condition. - 

As I said. I have kept them “for the 
purpose” of having them bloom, but Iam 
obliged to confess myself a dismal failure 
at getting the bloom. They always come 
blind. I wish some one would tell me 
the secret of my failure. It seems that 
a thing so easily grown and bloomed as a 
Gladiolus should become a common thing 
in the window in winter, just as gera- 
niums are. C. C. MILLER. 
Note by the Editor— 

Dr. Miller’s experience in trying to force 
Gladioli for winter bloom is about the 
same as our own. We have tried it too 
and without success. Others seem to 
have tried the samme thing, even trying to 
force for early spring when there is more 
sunshine, and without any important suc- 
cess. Surely florists who have had ex- 
perience in forcing Gladioli could tell us 
more about this subject, and we hope 
that some of them will see fit to do so. 


We took occasion to mention last morth 
that with December, 1917, there were a 
large number of expiring subscriptions 
and to urge prompt renewal. Don’t for- 
get that the subscription rate advances 
January lst, but that you can renew until 
that time at the present rate, $1.50 for 
three years. 





Subscribers need not be surprised when 
they see the 9’ x12” page next month and 
they will also see some change in the 
name of the magazine. The new name 
will be THE FLOWER GROWER, formerly 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, but 
the Gladiolus will not be neglected. ° 
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{ This department of Taz MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be cone of its most helpful and 
vaiuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.}—Eprror. 





Deep Planting of Gladiolus Corms. 


To THE Eprror :— 

One of the professional florists here told me 
that he planted his Gladioli in trenches this spring, 
filling in the trenches as they grew. After the 
trench was filled in the corms were 11 inches 
deep, and he said they produced the finest flowers 
he ever grew, retailing at $3.00 per dozen. Have 
you ever tried this plan? He thinks it helps to 
resist the drought. It would, of course. guarantee 
strong stems. I wonder if it would not also help 
to mature the bulb as when cutting flowers with 
rather long stems, this would leave more stalk on 
the corm. Some suggestions of experience in 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER might prove 
helpful. L. Ss. C. 

Answer :—There is certainly no objec- 
tion to planting as deep as 11 inches in 
the right kind of soil, but one must re- 
member that when planting as deeply as 
this, it is necessary to work the soil some- 
what deeper so as to get the humus of 
the top soil mixed tioroughly through to 
below the depth planted. The ground 
must be very deeply plowed or trenched, 
or planting as deeply as 11 inches is likely 
to get down into a lean sub-soil. 

We do not regard such deep planting 
as practicable nor necessary under aver- 
age conditions, but it might be advisable 
in a small way and for special purposes, 
but even then it is doubtful if results 
‘would justify the additional expense. 

We make a practice of planting about 
six inches deep for first size corms and 
when planted in a double row and rather 
close together, say about two inches to 
three inches apart, they need no staking. 
Your suggestion that more stalk would 
be left in the grounc, would, as we see it, 
be of no advantage as it is the foliage 
above ground that matures the corm 
and not length of foliage below the sur- 
face of the ground. In other words, it is 
the direct sun-light on the foliage that 
gives the result desired and any stalk be- 
low ground isof no advantage in strength- 
ening the corm. 

Deep planting naturally reaches to a 
depth where there will be more moisture 
in the ground, but in an open sandy soil 
even this is of little or no advantage dur- 
ing a long dry time. In our own garden, 
for instance, where we have a very lean 





sand when we dig down a foot or more 
during a dry time it is just as dry, in fact, 
dryer than near the surface where the 
sand is mixed with humus. 

It is our impression that your profes- 
sional florist friend is suggesting a scheme 
which is not worthy of general adoption 
nor recommendation and we would need 
to see it demonstrated that it would pro- 
duce much finer bloom than standard 
planting at a depth of about six inches 
for first size corms. It would be neces- 
sary to dig a deep trench and fill it with 
top soil to make the plan operative, as it 
is hardly practicable to plow to a depth 
sufficient to allow for planting as deep as 
1l inches. In our garden we plow 10 
inches deep, and as before stated, plant 
the corms about six inches deep and we 
believe this is about right in a sandy soil. 
In a more compact or harder soil a depth 
of five inches would be sufficient. 


Rust on Gladiolus Foliage. 


To THE EpITorR : — 


Can you tell me the name of the disease, if it is 
a disease that affects the foliage of Gladioli as 
shown by the sample enclosed? Is it rust? It 
does not seem to affect the bulb to any appreci- 
able extent. What causes the condition ? 

N. L. W. 

Answer :—The samples submitted show 
a defect which is commonly known as 
“rust” but which we believe is caused 
more because the corm is affected than 
because it is a disease of the foliage. You 
will prebably find that foliage showing 
this symptom will have corms which are 
much more likely to be affected with rot 
during the winter than those with clean 
foliage. 

The cause of this condition may be a 
long continued spell of rainfall, or it may 
be excessive use of stable manure, or it 
may be inherent in the corms themselves 
when planted. 

Renewal subscriptions during December 
only will be at the present rate, $1.50 for 
three years. After January Ist, 1918, it 
will be $1.00 per year. 





W. W. Wilmore, Jr., of Denver, Colo., 
well known to our readers through his 
series of articles entitled, ‘The Gladiolus 
Manual,” is at present in the U. S. Army 
and necessarily his literary work must be 
dropped temporarily. Mr. Wilmore had 
established a growing business, giving 
especial attention to the Gladiolus and it 
is hoped that he will return safely and be 
able to continue the work in his chosen 
line. 





We would call attention to the combi- 
nation subscription offer of The Garden 
Magazine (regular subscription price $2 
per year) and THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, (beginning with January regu- 
lar subscription price $1.00.) The two 
can be had for $2.00. They can be sent 
to separate addresses if desired. See full 
page advertisement in this. issue. It is 
not often that a money saving combina- 
tion of this kind is offered. A saving of 
$1.00 or one-third, in these times of the 
high cost of magazines is worth consider- 
ing seriously.— ( Adv.) 


A subscriber reports that he tried the 
experiment of cutting Gladiolus corms 
flatwise or horizontally and planting the 
bottom half upside down. He wanted to 
test the claim that the bottom half would 
throw sprouts and form new roots. He 
reports that while the top half planted in 
the regular way gave good plump new 
corms from each piece and good flowers, 
and that the bulblets averaged about as 
many as the bulbs planted whole, that 
the bottom half only grew where there 
was an eye. There are various schemes 
extant for promoting increase of growth 
and multiplication, but they all involve 
considerable labor and it is doubtful if 
they are practicable on a commercial 
scale except with new and extremely 
valuable varieties. 








CLASSIFTED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department eff-ctive in dispostne of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
* growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfect ‘on, 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





GLADIOLUS bulbs at reduced prices, 35 of the 
choicest varieties for decorative and florists’ 
use. Large, healthy, plump bulbs, also planting 
sizes and bulblets. Booking orders now. Write 
for price list, wholesale or retail. T. H. FULLER, 
Gladiolus Specialist, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ghe Wodsern Gladiolus Grower 





Dec. 
1917 


Te any address, 100 blooming size of my giant 
flowering mixed Gladiolus bulbs, for $2.00 pre- 
paid. This mixture has pl d every < 
for years. Make your friend a present and I will 
see that they aa on Christmas morn ing. 

P. L. WARD, Hillsdale, Michigan. 








yuyeo The new, large deep pink Gladiolus. 
Fine commercial variety. Wholesale price on 
bulbs of all sizes, especially planting stoc Also 
bulblets, quoted on application. The Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 


A- 1 GLADIOLUS BULBS - America, Brench- 
leyensis, Halley, Mrs. King, $1.25 per 
100; a very fine mixture of all kinds growr, $1.00 
per 100, f. o. b. Worcester. Crackerjack, Empress 
of India, Princepa, rdoz. Glory of Holland, 
a Glory, 1 Lily Lehmann. Scarsdale, 25c 
¥- doz. r. Niagara, Peace, Golden King, 
Panama. osella, War, — 
nee. eon Hanly, 75c. Evelyn — $2.00 od 
doz. Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wam' x » gi. 50 pe 
doz. Prices per dozen are a A. Cann. 
1353 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 











If you are a professional, ¢ 
grower, you will find the hel of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
pam pte belntel knowled; oe gaat on | ee a 
theoretical ao 


In addition to its contributed articles by well- 
known authorities on horticul a ts, di- 


gests of the >= ics appearing ican 
and Eur: =! tural journals oe regularly 
publish the ‘Chronicle 
The G ’ Chronicle is the official organ 


of the National Aeseciation of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 


Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.25 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 














America or 
F. King 


WRITE FOR MY CASH 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
ALL SIZES. 


EARL EDGERTON 
Cladiolus Specialist 
207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 






































Catalogues and Price Lists. 


V. Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France, sent us their 
autumn, 1917, and spring, 1918, catalogue and 
Price list. usuai this is a_ very complete list 
eenhouse and out:loor flowering plants in- 
ding very uncommon ones, and inciud- 
well known flowrers as the Iris, Gladiolus 


introduc: 
American growers as they a 


ohn Lewis Childs, Inc., Flowerfield, Lang 
ew trade catzlogue for the season 
8, ‘sixteen pages and cover. This isthe 
standard Childs catalogre izing in ayo 
with some very beautiful illustrations. In addi- 
tion to a complete list of the Childsi and other 
standard varieties, miscellaneous bulbs, 
Dahlias, Irises and Peonies are listed. 


J. J. Grullemans & Sons are mailing a special 
list of Gladioli for 1917. This list is very complete 
especially of varieties of European o: 
particular attention is given to the Primulinus 
species. 








LADIOLUS _Niag Panama 50c., 
Prince of Wales’ $15 50, Golden "West 50c., 
my ot sie, Loveliness $1.00, Pink Per- 
fection $1.00, Halley 35c., America 35c., Hulot 
b , Glory of Holland 
50c. Prices are per dozen for first size and 
prepaid. 


35c., Bicone of ies 

















$1.50 per oo 
All prepaid at £ Canopriene. Ee all first size 
bulbs and in fine sh 


F. M. PALMITER, menses, Wis. 








W. E. Woodward & Son 


— GROWERS OF — 


Choice Gladioli 
Saxonville, Mass. 


deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Giadioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON AFPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











U. Eemoine § Son 


Durserymen, Pancy, France 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei anc! Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. | 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. L. 

















Black Beauty 


Awarded First Prize in 
Crimson Section by the 
Massachusetts Horticul- } 
tural Society at their Gla- 
diolus Exhibition last Aug. 


This is the earliest of the dark 
reds, a rich, deep blood-red flower, 
flaked with black and of good size. 


Straight spikes and round blossoms 
of great substance. 


Order early—Stock limited. 
$1.00 per doz. Six for 50c, + 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 

Dover . - ™ N. H. } 
Trade list now ready 7 









































TWO MAGAZINES AT THE PRICE OF ONE 


RE is a most extraordinary opportunity to save money. 


In spite of 


the’ fact that prices of paper, ink, labor, etc., are rising steadily, the 

publishers of The Garden Magazine and The Modern Gladiolus Grower have 

combined to give American garden makers the best the country affords 

on the subject of gardening at a price within reach of the majority of 

garden owners. Whether you grow food crops (to reduce living costs) 

or flowers (to make life brighter) you need these magazines to score best 
results in every gardening endeavor. 


Here’s what Two Dollars will buy 


The Garden 
Magazine 


A monthly of Practical 
Gardening 


wants to help you make the garden a 
source of greater pleasure and profit. To 
those just starting, it will teach all the 
simple little things, from digging to hoe- 
ing. The initiated will find The Garden 
Magazine to answer most any question on 
the subject of gardening correctly and in 
detail. 


Helps Make Gardens 
Greater National Assets 


It will help you raise bg mona atee of 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. — 
the way to convert spare ~ aE. into 
doilars and cents in the form of good 
things to eat. With The Garden Magazine 
as your guide, you can take an active part 
in the national program of food produc- 
tion, even in the smallest en. Hun- 
dreds of your garden neighbors through- 
out the country relate their experiences 
through The Garden —. thus en- 

you to profit by their methods or 
mi es. 


The Garden Magazine is one of the ~— 
est class periodicals in this country. 
regular subscription price is $2 per year. 


The Modern 
Gladiolus 
Grower 


champions the cause of one of the loveliest 
flowers ever created. It is published 
monthly and each issue abounds with help- 
ful information how to have the best of 
success with the increasingly ular Gla- 
diolus. The Gladiolus is distinctly the 
flower for the millions. {t thrives any- 
where in this country, in any soil. What 
sorts to grow and how, when to plant, 
when to cut for the home, how to save and 
store the bulbs-in short, every phase of 
Gladiolus culture is taken care of in this 
distinctly practical publication which is of 
immense educational value to both ama- 
teur and professional alike. The magazine, 
at its regular subscription price of $1 per 
year, is the greatest single contribution to 
Gladiolus literature in the world. 


Send us your subscription, 
NOW, at this special rate 


The publishers of both The Garden Maga- 
zine and The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
will mail 12 issues of each magazine for 
Two Dollars, beginning with the anuary, 
1918, issue, i/ you act promptly! if desired, 
the combination can be made two Christ- 
mas presents, by having the two maga- 
zines sent to two different addresses. Don’t 
pass up this exceptional money- saving 
opportunity ! 





The Combination Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift! 





Send your subscription to either 


The Garden Magazine 


Garden City, L. L, N.Y. 


The Modern Gladiolus Grower 


Madison Cooper, Publ., Calcium, N.Y. 








C 





——E 



































Kunderd’s Gladiolus 


Catalogue for 1918 
will be out early. 


WILL CONTAIN the best cultural notes and other valuable infor. 
mation for all. We will offer a long list of magnificent new varieties 
(both ruffied and plain petaled), in Kumderdi Primulinus and 
large flowered kinds,—altogether the largest collection of high class 
varieties in the world. 
Our 1918 catalog, with many new illustrations and containing 
52 pages with cover is now in the printer’s hands. It will be 
sent free for a postal request. Specia! offer for early orders. 


(Address the Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus) 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 





































Make Christmas last 
all summer long-- 


HIS CHRISTMAS remember your friends with a box of choice Gla- 

diolus Bulbs. Think of the pleasure they will get from the beautiful 
flowers, opening in profusion all summer long, each bloom adding a link to 
the chain of friendship. 


The “Christmas Collection” contains twenty-five choice bulbs—enough 
for a small garden. They will be packed i in an attractive box, a card bearing 
your name will be enclosed, full growing instructions will be included, and 
the whole sent postpaid, to reach the recipient just before Christmas. 

5S America, lange flowers of lavender pink; 4 Baron Joseph Hulot, 

rich violet; 4 Mirs. Frank Pendleton, flushed salmon pink; 4 Mra. 

Francis King, deep salmon pink; 4 Peace, giant white with lilac feather- 

ing; 4 Halley, ielicate salmon pink; creamy blotch 

25 BULBS, POSTPAID FOR $1. 


My new Gladiolus cata‘ogue tells about many other choice sorts and several varieties in 
natural colors. Send for a copy, it is free. 


JELLE ROOS 
Department D Milton, Mass. 
























10,000 Top Size 
AMERICA 


PLANTING SIZE OF THE BEST 


VARIETIES 
Chautauqua Flowerfields, 
R. R. 69 Bemus Point, N.Y. 








M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 


hy ES 


> 











1332 ECKART ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











THE BEST ALL AROUND 
MODERATE PRICED . 
RED GLADIOLUS 


INDEPENDENCE 


A strong grower, sure 
bloomer and stands up 
in storm— 


Ships well, holds its 
color and blossoms 
out to the tip. 











Florists like it. 


Wholesale list of all varieties 
to the trade. 


Wayside Gardens 

















Mentor Box Ohio |} 











Grow Your Own Stock— 


Bulblets per 1000 post free : 





America ...........- $ .50 Mrs.0.W. Hald’ yon 00 

A. W. Clifford .... 5.00 3.50 
Baron Hulot ___-_- 2.00 
Brenchleyensis _.. .75 
 ") * aaa ~ 4.00 
Chicago White... 1.50 
a? of India__ 2.00 
ele 10 
Glory of f Holland__ 1.00 
| eee -715 
Mrs. ¥. King-.._- 50 





Mrs. Pendieton_._ 3.00 
Rochester White 


This variety is unsurpassed for an absolutely white 
gladiolus. It is “fussy” as to its environment but 
it grows to perfection on our soil. Another grower 
five miles away cannot grow it at all. We advi 
everyone to try a few bulbs and if it succeeds = 
der your conditions you certainly have a winner. 


Price 25c. each, $2.00 per dozen. 


Try these—Adeline Patti. violet, $2.50 dez.; Alice 
Carey, white, 75c. doz.; Baron Hulot, blue, 75c. 
doz.; Cracker Jack, dark red, 50c. doz.; Hohen- 
stauffen, white, $1.00 doz. 


Cc. W. Brown & Son 
Ashland, Mass. 








Look for color 
plate of 


Gladiolus 


“MRS. WATT” 


In January issue of The 
Modern Gladiolus Grower 


That many who are not yet familiar 
with the beautiful shade of “Mrs. 
Watt,” may know of its distinctive 
color, I have made arrangements 
to reproduce this variety in its nat- 
ural color in a full page display of 
next month’s issue of this periodical. 
Write for prices of blooming and 
planting stock. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


HOMER F. CHASE 


GROWER OF GLADIOLI 
WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 









































19 Awards and Certificates 


Silver Guilt Medal, Haarlem, 1917; Silver Guilt 
Medal, Amsterdam, 1917, were given to 


J. J. Grullemans’ Sons, Gladioli Specialists 
Royal West End Nurseries,  Lisse, Holland 


For their 


NEW GLADIOLI 


Our NEW PRIMULINUS varieties were awarded nineteen awards 
(Awards of Merit and First Class Certificates) in two seasons. 


We are the only stockholders of the self-colored Primulinus, includ- 
ing over twenty-jire distinct varieties of GOLDEN YELLOW, some 
growing tal!, others medium in size. 





Then we are the wnly stockholders of the beautiful pink colored 
Primulinus MAIDEN’S BLUSH. At the Amsterdam meeting it 
was unanimously admitted that this was the finest and most at- 
tractive Gladiolus ever shown. (For description see our Wholesale 
price list.) 


Then, too, we are the only stockholders of Primulinus ORANGE 
BRILLIANT, an unsurpassable variety in this color. 


Still we are the orly stockholders of the beautiful Golden Yellow 
variety, MRS. GRULLEMANS. 


Our stock of Primulinus Hybrids, mixed, we can highly recom- 
mend, as this mixture consists of only the light-colored varieties, 
including plenty of pure yellow. 


Ask for our sew list for season 1917-1918, now ready, which 
is to be had postfree on application. 


All correspondence 
Grullemans c/o Maltus & Ware, 


14 Stone St. New York 
Until May the 15th, 1918 




















Richard Diener Zo., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest 
and Finest Gladioli in the World 


We herewith offer the following varieties for immediate 
shipment, New Crop Bulbs— 


Dr. Frederick J. V. ae. fom rose pink, 6 in. 
diam., Gold Medal P. P. I. E., Bulb 25c.: 
Dozen, $2.50 

Diener’s Mag milk white, 6 ir. o-- Gold 
Medal P. P.I. E., Bulb, $1; Dozen $ 

Captain Asher Carter Rakes, 5 bri " scarlet, 
5 in. diam., Silver Medal Bulb, 
25c., Dozen, $2.50. 

Mrs. Witliam Kent, fawn pink, exquisite, 6 
in. diam., Bulb, 75c.; Dozen, $7.50. 

Anna Eberius, dark velvety Nellrose, 6 in. 
diam., Bulb, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50 

Diener’s American Beauty, brilliant — ~< 
can beauty color, 6 in. diam., Bulb, 75c 
Dozen, $7.50. 

Jack London, salmon, brilliant orange 
striped, 5 in. diam., Bulb, $3; Dozen, $30. 

Richard Dione, pure rose salmon, 6 in. 
diam., » $25. 

Thoane T. Kent, rose pink, ruby center, 8 
in. diam., Bulb 25c.; 50. 

Adaline Kent, Sw delicate rose pink, 5 in. 
diam., Bulb, $1; Dozen, $10. 

Lilian Webb, ow wherry pink, maroon 
center, 5 in. diam., Bulb, OSes "Dosen » $2.50. 

Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, apricot on paliow. 
5 in. diam., Bulb, 50c.; Dozen, 

Sir Roger Casement, mg! dost maroon, 4 
in. diam., Bulb, 75c.; Doz. ¢ 

Mixed Seedlings, Grand snag as Ss. 
Largest bulbs, 50c. per doz., $4 per 100; Me- 
dium size, $3.50 per 100; Small size, $3 per 100. 

Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. I. E., Cor- 

mels or Bulblets, $1 per 1000. 

The cormeis (or bulblets) of all our varieties 
will lower five months after planting. 


Selected Sa ayy shades for Cut Flowers, 
Largest bulbs, $1 per doz., $7 per 100; Me- 
dium size, $6 per 100; Small size, $5 per 100. 

Selected delicate shades for Cut Flowers, 
Cormels or Bulbiets $1.50 per 1000. 

The cormeis (or bulblets) of ali a varieties 
will flower five months after plant: 


Gladiolus Seed of all our varieties, mixed, 
which will flower 5 to 6 months after sow- 
ing, package of 1000 seeds—$1. 








4 
i 
3 
3 
3 
2 
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3 
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WILLIAM KENT. 
Reasonable discount on larger quantities. Now ready. 


| Kentfield, Marin County, Calif. 



































Myrtle and 


others in quantity. 





Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Favorable growing weather not only 
produced good bulbs but fine harvest- 
ing season made a lot of good look- 
ing stock for retail trade. 

Wealso have Primulinus “Species,” 
Princepine, Peace, Panama and 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 





Wichert, Ill. 





















































P. Hopman & Sons Fred W. Baumgras 
: ae Gladiolus Grower 
Gladiolus Specialists STANDARD and FANCY VARIETIES 
20 fine 3 ats, oe. 
Hillegom, Holland SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
aK #e 423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 
TES RE. 
WE WISH 
BOUND VOLUMES FOR | | ror 
SALE Stover craptocus Grower of MERRY XMAS 
Vols. I, Il and III, with indexes, 
are now available. T fhey egate nearly and 
575 pases aad on mue! ; Lato 
$125 per VOL. or $3.75 for the three PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
° oom 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Calcium N.Y. Box M West Pom, PA. 

















GIANT NEW GLADIOLI 


iu IS NEEDLESS to comment on the success of the Austin origi- 

leat These varieties have been developed with the firm belief 
that thetallest and most graceful Gladiolus in existence has been pro- 
duced. You will not have the dest in Gladioli until you grow them. 
This magnificent collection is now offered the public. 


RETAIL PRICES 


Evelyn Kirtland—Strong  sub- 
stance, beautiful shade of rosy pink, 
darker at the edges, fading to shell 
pink; brilliant scarlet blotches on 
lower petals. Entire flower showing 
wes sparkling luster. 25c. 
eachi, $2.50 per dozen. 

Gretchen Zang—Most beautiful 
soft, melting shade of pink blend- 
ing into scarlet on lower petals. 
20c. each, $2.00 per dozen. 
Herada-Immense size on tall spikes. 
A startling novelty of pure mauve, 
glistening and clear. 20c. each, 
$2.0) per dozen. 

Wamba — Enormous blooms of deep 
salmon. Nocollection complete with- 
out it. 20c. ea., $2.00 per doz. 
Cardisun—A large bloom, dark vel- 
vety red with nearly black throat. 
20c. each, $2.00 per doz. 
Bertrex—A sterling white of gréeat 
substance; winner silver cup for best 
seeclling. 20c. each, $2.00 per dozen. 
Rose Wellis—Large, wide open 
blooms; light rose, clear color, small 
attractive blotch of lilac rose and 
yellowish green. 15c. each, $1.50 
per dozen. 


EVELYN KIRTLAND ‘ 
Note illustration measuring length oj This collection has won 12 prizes 
Spike with yardstick. including silver cups. 


“America has recently added to our wealth in important Gladiolus two pink beauties that 
have been named Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang A new touch of color was 
added to our g last by the introduction a eaten a brilliant mauve that is 
sure to become popular.” Montague Chamberlain, in August issue The Garden Magazine. 


“Evelyn Kirtland i is — most magnificent ~~ I have ever seen and I ee seen most 
all there are.”— Wilbur A. Christy, Secretary-Treasurer Gladiolus Society of Oh: 


Send for WHOLESALE or RETAIL Lisé of Novelties 
and Standard Sorts. 


Austin-Coleman Co. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
































Gladiolus 


20 Named Sorts - - $1.00 
Pansy Plants 
40 Nice Plants - - $1.00 


POST PAID IN U. S. 


Amaryllis 
Nice Stock, Large Bulbs, 
$4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 a Doz. 

F. O. |B. HERE 


The most Gorgeous Flowers 
of all bulbous plants. 


Cc. S. TAIT 
Brunswick - - Ga. 








Geo. $. Woodruff 
Tadependence, Towa 


Fine Gladioli 


a 


See my advertisements in previous num- 
bers. Catalogue on application. 























Munsell & Harvey 


Growers of Gladrol 
Ashtabula - Ohio 














EE. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
— GLADIOL 






























Write for our 1917 Cat- 
rani N 
im GLADIOL! and CANNAS. 


Vaughan’s 
_SeedStore 


, 51-39 W. Randolph Se. 


MARGARET “REWORK ary 


























WESTERBEEK & KLYN 


BULB GROWERS 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 
25 Beaver Street, New York City 
QUALITY — ECONOMY — SERVICE 














Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 

Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 


of our own growing—wholesale and retail 
—best standard and new varieties: 
‘We have as many orders as we can handle for fall de- 


Notice— 
* ° livery, but will be 


glad to send you our new price list as soon as 


printed in exchange for your name and address. 


G.D. BLACK, - - 


Albert Lea, Minn. 








RLS CIRO PNR eM 














Surplus Stock— 


WRITE NOW FOR SPECIAL 
QUOTATIONS ON 


Pendleton 
Peace 

Niagara 

Pink Perfection 
Halley 


AND A DOZEN OTHER GOOD 
ONES. 


Brookland Gardens 
Choice Gladiol 


Woburn, Mass. 














MRS. W. E. FRYER 
Psr Doz. Per 100 

No.1 - $1.80 $10.00 

No.2 - 1.25 8.00 

No.3 - 1.00 7.00 

Every bulb of the No. 3 size 

will bloom: 

At the dozen rates they are sent pre- 

paid. By the 109 by express collect. 


If a dozen of the three different 
sizes are taken I will give The 
Modern Gladiolus Grower one year 
as a premium. - 


WILLIS E. FRYER, 


Maustorville Mina. 











